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RELIQUARY OF THE TRUE CROSS 
German, School of Cologne, 1214 
Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund, 1952 


HEAD OF BUDDHA 
Khmer (Cambodian), X through XII Centuries 
14 Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund, 1951 
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THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 


THIRTY-NINTH YEAR OCTOBER, 1952 NUMBER EIGHT 
BEQUESTS TO THE MUSEUM 

Bequest of William G. Mather....... $60,000.00 

Bequest of Delia Holden White.................. 76,008.82 


The Museum is very grateful to the donors listed above. The 
Mather bequest is unrestricted; the White bequest stipulates 
that part of the income is to be used for the care of the Holden 
Terrace in the Fine Arts Garden, the balance for the general 
purposes of the Museum. With the ever-increasing cost of main- 
tenance there has never been a time when unrestricted endow- 
ment has been so much needed and so welcome. These generous 
and gracious donors will live in memory in the Museum through 
its service and usefulness in the community. , 


RELIQUARY OF THE TRUE CROSS 


There is an element of the fabulous in many objects which have 
to do with the Church. That is true, to a very high degree, of 
a new accession for the J. H. Wade Collection, the reliquary of 
the True Cross,' formerly in the Chalandon Collection. The 
reliquary is impressive in size, and the artist has used a long 
inscription on the frame and the sloping member which connects 
it with the main field to form a pattern which is unusual and 
at the same time very highly decorative. A sparkling color con- 
trast is created by the black of the niello letters incised upon 
the silver-gilt ground. 

The piece has had a known provenance for over one hundred 
years, from the time when it was acquired by Albin Chalandon 
at Lyons about 1850. According to tradition it was originally 


1 No. 52.89. Height 16 54”; width 114”. Ex Colls.: Albin Chalandon, Lyons; Georges Chalandon, 
Paris. Illustrated on cover. Published in Exposition rétrospective de Lyon (1877), p. 37, No. 598, 
Pl. XIV; Comte Riant, “Trois inscriptions,” Mémoires de la Société National des Antiquaires 
de France, Quatriéme Série, Vol. X (Paris, 1879), p. 140; G. Migeon, “La Collection de M. G. 
Chalandon,” Les Arts, June 1905, pp. 27-8, ill., p. 17; Exposition d’objets d'art du Moyen Age 
et de la Renaissance, organisée par la Marquise de Ganay 2 l’ancien Hotel de Sagan, Mai-Juin, 
1913 (Paris), Pl. XLV. Mentioned in A. Darcel, “Exposition rétrospective de Lyon,” Gazette 
des Beaux-Arts, Vol. XVI (1877), p. 184. 
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in the Cathedral of Cologne. Something of the history of the 
relic as well as an idea of the artistic provenance of the reliquary 
can be gleaned from the inscription. 

Ordinarily, inscriptions merely indicate and record, as do 
those in the thirty lozenge-shaped ovals which here enclose 
openwork crosses and list the precious relics which at one time 
were preserved within—and what an incredible series it was. 
Just to indicate a few of the relics is sufficient: fragments from 
vestments of the Virgin, hair of the Virgin, the girdle of the 
Virgin, shoe of Christ, a thorn from the Crown of Thorns, frag- 
ment of the Lance, fragment from the cross of the Repentant 
Thief, and others.” All of these surround and build up to the 
main relic, the fragment of the True Cross in the center. 

The inscription on the frame, however, and on the sloping 
member is extremely unusual; it is so much fuller, so much more 
anecdotal than is customary. In fact, it is a short version of one 
of the miracle stories which appeared in monastic chronicles of 
the time. It bears the date as well: racTA EST HOC TABULA ANNO 
AB INCARNACIONE DOMINI MCCXIIII [1214] MENSE FEBRUARII. 

The legend is as follows: A priest who had stolen a relic of 
the True Cross embarked for his return to Europe. The plague 
suddenly broke out on shipboard, and the Virgin appeared to 
the priest in his illness, promising to cure him if he would return 
the stolen object. Dying, the priest gave the piece to the 
Knights Templars and requested that his body be consigned to 
the sea. This was done and the plague ceased, and the tempest 
which had endangered the boat calmed itself. The fragment of 
the True Cross was then carried safely to Brindisi. 

This story and the date 1214 suggest how the fragment of the 
True Cross was acquired. No sooner had Innocent III been 
elected to the Papacy in 1198 than he subordinated everything 
to his desire to conquer Jerusalem. He preached the Crusade, 
and the Crusaders congregated at Venice. The city had con- 
tracted to transport the troops, but because of certain financial 
involvements, and to resolve these, the Crusade was first 
directed against the Christian city of Zara, which was re- 
conquered for Venice. Then in A.D. 1204, to the Pope’s horror, 
the Crusaders sacked Constantinople, the capital of the Eastern 
Empire. The great relic of the Eastern Empire was the True 
2 Comte Riant, op. cit., pp. 142-3, Pl. X. 
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Cross, found according to tradition by the Empress Helena, 
mother of the Emperor Constantine, during her visit to Jeru- 
salem in A.D. 326. A major portion of the Cross was taken to 
Constantinople, where it ranked as the most treasured relic of 
the Eastern Empire and the Eastern Church. Unquestionably, 
the fragment of the True Cross which was enclosed in the new 
Wade reliquary was secured, as were other relics, during the 
widespread dispersal of the riches of the Eastern Church and 
of the imperial city in the devastation caused by the greed of 
the Crusaders. The majority of the objects in the Treasure of 
St. Mark’s in Venice have this same origin—that is, loot from 
Constantinople. 

Inscriptions were all-important in the products of the work- 
shops of Cologne. The Eilbertus portable altar* from the Guelph 
Treasure, the Cross from St. Pantaleon,’ and other pieces em- 
ployed them in a major way. But Cologne had no monopoly on 
this usage: the inscription was a form of decoration which 
appears often in Romanesque goldsmith work. What is dis- 
tinctive here is the anecdotal factor. The lettering has in its 
calligraphic character a close relationship to Cologne examples; 
in the butterfly-shaped openings for the relics, the outlines 
recall shapes used in the halo of the cross referred to above. 
It is hard to be precise, but it seems probable that this remark- 
able new acquisition can be assigned to a workshop in that great 
center on the Rhine. WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 


HEAD OF BUDDHA 


With the export of Cambodian art now forbidden by the govern- 
ment of Indo-China, The Cleveland Museum of Art is fortunate 
in acquiring from a private collection in Paris a fine Khmer 
head of Buddha.’ 

The traditional culture of Cambodia, as in most of the 
Farther Indian countries, was basically Hindu and Buddhist, 
although today Islam is a powerful influence over these two 
earlier traditions. Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy explains that 
the Khmers are of Sino-Tibetan origin. They had already 
arrived and occupied the Mekong and Menam deltas and 


3 Deutsche Schmelzarbeiten des Mittelalters und andere Kunstwerke der Kunst-historischen Aus- 
stellung zu Diisseldorf, 1902, eds. Otto v. Falke und Heinrich Frauberger (Frankfurt-am-Main, 
1904), Pls. 17, 18, 19, 41. 

1No. 51.293. Height 1334”. Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund. Illustrated on inside front 


cover. 
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Southern Burma by the first century of the Christian era. There 
is a Cam inscription dated 659 giving some evidence of the 
settling of Hindus in Cambodia in the first century A.D. A story 
is related in this inscription of an Indian Brahman by the name 
of Kaundinya who landed in Funan,? married a princess, and 
thus became master of the country.* 

While Cambodia was colonized by Hindus early in the 
Christian era, its religion soon became a mixture of Hinduism 
and Mahayana Buddhism. The finding of a Buddhist sculpture 
in a Hindu temple site is, therefore, understandable. It is 
possible to say that the Museum’s Khmer head of Buddha 
comes from the neighborhood of Banteay-Srei, a Hindu temple 
located fourteen miles northeast of Angkor Thom. The soft 
eyebrow arches are characteristic of this area. 

The lines traced around the eyes and mouth, and the bold 
and firm modeling of facial features and hair curls tend to place 
this head in the last half of the tenth century, whereas the 
softened yet sensitively gentle and living expression anticipates 
the second Angkorean style beginning at the end of the twelfth 
century. Giving this piece a date of tenth through twelfth 
centuries places it in the important period of Angkorean art, 
between the completion of Banteay-Srei and the building of 
Angkor Thom. 

The material from which the head is fashioned is a tan sand- 
stone. It is probable that this sculpture had been polychromed, 
as is the custom for sculpture in the Orient to this day. There 
are, however, no traces of paint on the head. The black smudges 
on the stone could be stains from smoke, for the buildings of 
ancient city and temple sites were often used by native hunters 
as retreats. 

The tight ringlets of hair that cover the Buddha’s head are 
as much a part of Buddhist symbolism as are the irna, the tuft 
of hair on the forehead between the eyes, and the usnisa, the 
protuberance on the top of the Buddha’s head. In the intro- 
duction to the Jatakas, mention is made of the Future Buddha’s 
“Great Retirement.” After leaving the palace on his horse 
Kanthaka, accompanied by Channa, a faithful servant, they 


? Funan is a name often used for the kingdoms of Cambodia, Cochin China, and Southern Siam, 
when spoken of as a group. 


3A. K. Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art (London: Edward Goldston, 
1927), p. 180. 
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reach the river Anoma (Illustrious) and cross. Once on the 
other shore, the Buddha dismounts and gives his princely orna- 
ments and horse to Channa to take back. Relieved of all worldly 
possessions, he thought to himself, ‘These locks of mine are 
not suited to a monk; but there is no one fit to cut the hair of 
a Future Buddha. Therefore, I will cut them myself with my 
sword,’* and so, grasping his topknot of hair, he cut it off 
with his sword. His hair thus became two finger-breadths in 
length, and curling to the right lay close to his head. 

In all Buddhist sculpture, with perhaps the exception of 
Gandhiran, these tight curls of hair covering the Buddha’s 
head are an important iconographic detail. As mentioned 
before, the usnisa is an important symbol of the Buddha, and 
the Cleveland piece is not without it. However, the urna is not 
present, an omission rather common to Cambodian sculptures 
of the Buddha. It is most probable that this detail would have 
been painted on the sculpture when the piece was finished and 
installed in the temple. WILLIAM E. WARD 


A VASE FROM SOUTH ITALY 


In the fourth century B.C. the center of vase painting shifted 
from Athens to other regions, among them South Italy. Here 
local craftsmen imitated Greek vases but they added a certain 
splendor and flamboyance, the result of the luxury and opulence 
of the Greek cities in this region and the local tendencies of 
the inhabitants. Different subject matter was emphasized, and 
gradually black-glazed ware superseded the old red-figure tech- 
nique. Among the black-glaze fabrics was a type in which 
painting was applied over the black glaze in opaque colors, 
white, yellow, purple, and red. The motifs were chiefly deco- 
rative, consisting of garlands, birds, female heads, masks, and 
similar details. Certain ones of the group were made to imitate 
metal with vertical ribs running up and down the body of the 
vase. This group is known as Gnathia ware because many of 
them were found at Gnathia in Apulia, but they have also 
turned up at other sites in the region and as far away as Cyprus 
and Egypt. It is not believed today that they were manufac- 
tured at Gnathia, but possibly at Tarentum or some other 
center in the region. 


4H. C. Warren, Buddhism in Translations (Cambridge: Harvard Oriental Series, 1947), p. 66. 
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A vase of the ribbed type’ has recently been acquired by the 
Cleveland Museum through the John L. Severance Fund. It 
is an oenochoe, with decoration consisting of a band of ivy 
leaves around the body of the vase and around the neck and 
shoulder two Erotes, one playing pipes; two tragic masks; and 
a garland. The colors, purple, red, white, and yellow, are well 
preserved, and the decoration lends to the vase a gay and 
festive quality. At the junction of the handle with the top of 
the vase is a sculptured mask. 

The masks are particularly noteworthy as an indication of 
the interest of the South Italians in the theatre. Their love for 
this art is evident on other types of South Italian vases wherein 
whole scenes from tragedy and comedy are represented. But in 
the Gnathia vases only the masks, for the most part, appear. 
In an article in the Fournal of Hellenic Studies,? T.B.L. Webster 
lists all the Gnathia vases known to him and attempts to date 
them and identify the masks on them. He concludes that the 
masks add something to our knowledge of Attic tragedy and 
comedy from the middle of the fourth to the early third 
century B.C., since they follow the Attic models. 

The period of the Gnathia vases is late in the history of vase 
painting; it is, in fact, the final burst of polychromy before the 
decoration of pottery became entirely plastic. Of the ribbed 
vases listed by T.B.L. Webster, only two are placed in the late 
fourth century, the rest are in the early third century. The 
Cleveland oenochoe, close in shape to one in the Louvre,’ dated 
after 300 B.C., may also be assigned to the early third century 
B.C. SILVIA A. WUNDERLICH 


THE SCHLAEGL ALTARPIECE 


During the fifteenth century, especially in the early years, the 
painters in the North German communities which stretched 
along the Baltic, the North Sea, and into Scandinavia were 
affected the least of any in Europe by outside influences; and 
even into the sixteenth century, long after southern ideas had 
penetrated sufficiently to affect its detail, German art continued 
to retain its basic Gothic style. These northern painters, especial- 
1 No. 52.16. Greatest height 1834”. Illustrated on p. 209. 

2 Vol. LXXI (1951), p. 222. , 


8T. B. L. Webster, op. cit., p. 223, No. 4, and Rayet & Collignon, Histoire de la cramique 
grecque, p. 329, Fig. 123. 
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VASE OF GNATHIA WARE 
South Italy, Early III Century B.C. 
Purchase from the John L. Severance Fund, 1952 
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THE PASSION 
Master of the Schlaeg! Altar*(Konrad von Vechta ?) 
The Mr. and Mrs. William 
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ASSION QF CHRIST 
) German, Hamburg School, Early XV Century 
. William Hl. Marlatt Fund, 1951 
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TAPESTRY ROUNDEL, SILK AND LINEN 
Egypt, Fatimid Period, First Half XII Century —_ Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund, 1952 


TAPESTRY ROUNDEL, SILK, GOLD, AND LINEN 
Egypt, Fatimid Period, Late XI Century Purchase from the John L. Severance Fund, 1950 
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ly those centered around Hamburg, derived their inspiration 
from Master Francke' of the early fifteenth century, their 
earliest and greatest exemplar and a painter whose style not 
only shaped the form which North German art took but had 
a far-flung influence, reaching south to Bohemia and Austria. 

Many of the early German altarpieces remain on the altars 
for which they were planned, having been removed less ruth- 
lessly than the fine church pictures of the more southerly 
regions. Among such altarpieces are the retables of large dimen- 
sions and many panels, with architectural features, designed for 
high altars. Like the typical and handsome one on the North 
German Hermen Rode Altar? of 1482 in the Nicolaikirche in 
Reval, these retables were composed of an important group of 
panels, to which were often added folding wings, or shutters. 
In some instances there were large central panels. 

The Cleveland Museum has consistently attempted to pro- 
cure, whenever possible, objects of the highest quality in the 
field of early German art, and the eight or ten pictures of this 
type which have thus far been acquired bear a direct relation 
not only to the various styles of this period but also to types 
of later medieval art in other realms besides painting. To these 
Cleveland pictures there has now been added, through the 
Mr. and Mrs. William H. Marlatt Fund, part of a retable.’ 
This acquisition, here illustrated, is from a Passion Altar, and 
was once in the Convent of Schlaegl in Aigen, Upper Austria, 
near Linz. 

The Schlaegl retable presumably followed the form of the 
North German type, with a large central panel, which here 
depicts the Crucifixion, and on either side, smaller panels.* The 
sets of two panels which remain on either side show four scenes 
from the Passion of Christ: on the left, Christ in the Garden of 
Gethsemane, the Mocking of Christ, Christ Deprived of His 
Raiment, and the Flagellation; on the right, the Crowning with 
Thorns, Christ Prostrate under the Weight of the Cross, the 
Bearing of the Cross, and the Deposition. 


1 See The Bulletin of The Cleveland Museum of Art, January, 1946, p. 6. 


2 Harald Busch, Meister des Nordens: Die Altniederdeutsche Malerei, 1450-1550 (Hamburg, 1943), 
p- 127, Pls. B and C. 


3 No. 51.453. Central panel: Height 2934”; width 2734”. Smaller panels: Height 144”; width 
1334". Ex Coll.: Convent of Schlaeg! in Aigen, Upper Austria. 
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In fine condition and rich in color, these panels show their 
original character and in style are closest to Master Francke. 
Essentially North German in figure types and color scheme and 
in treatment of these hieratic subjects, the Cleveland panels 
have the faint suggestion of an external influence that has been 
thoroughly absorbed and transformed but is yet evident in the 
group of the Virgin, St. John, and the saints at the foot of the 
cross in the central panel. In the realistic sculptural solidity of 
these figures there is a resemblance to the Flemish brothers 
Van Eyck, in whose work this quality was present as a legacy 
of Burgundian sculpture. But this outside influence is slight, 
and the expressions of the figures, the details of their clothing, 
and the landscape backgrounds are definitely North German in 
type, in so far as any representation, especially in religious art, 
can be indigenous in character. What was most ethereal and 
poetic in the features and attitudes of Master Francke’s figures 
is here retained and can be seen in the head of Christ in the 
Crucifixion panel, in the Christ Deprived of His Raiment, and 
in the Flagellation scene. In the Christ figure of the latter scene, 
however, the treatment is more realistic, and there is more 
solidity and definition than in Master Francke’s work. The 
simple almost childlike peasant types of figures in the panels 
belong to the earliest cycle of German painting, which is pure 
Gothic in its form. These figures lack the sophistication which 
dominated those of the later fifteenth-century painting through- 
out Europe, especially in Germany after the time of Roger 
Van der Weyden. 

These panels have been published four specific times. Tietze,* 
who first recognized their importance, placed them in their 
correct context as western German, with affinities with Lower 
Germany and a faint connection with the Netherlands. Tietze 
describes them as “undramatic, warm, dark in tone, delightful, 
and decorative.” Heise® also places them in the same locality 
and period, but associates them with the early work of Johannes 
Koerbecke (active 1446-1491), especially with such panels as 
those in the Langenhorster Altar,® dated around 1450, now in 
the Landesmuseum, Minster. 


4 Hans Tietze, “Ein Passionszyklus im Stift Schlaegl,” Jahrbuch des Kunsthistorischen Instituts 
der K. K. Zentralkommission fiir Denkmalpflege, Vol. VII (Wien, 1913), pp. 173 £f. 

5 Carl Georg Heise, Norddeutsche Malerei (Leipzig, 1918), pp. 68 ff., Pl. 62. 

6 Harald Busch, op. cit., Pls. 11, 12, 13. 
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Stange’ describes the style still further, calling attention to 
similarities in the pictorial qualities and in feeling between the 
panels of the Schlaeg] Master and the Englandfahrer Altar of 
the Master Francke, although the Schlaeg] Master is of a later 
generation as can be seen from his more plastic and realistic 
forms. 

The most recent critic to treat the altarpiece is Busch,*® who 
dates it definitely about 1430-1440 and identifies the artist as 
Konrad von Vechta (d. 1444), the chief painter of Hamburg 
after the death of Master Francke, and of whom there is 
specifically but little record. HENRY S. FRANCIS 


TWO FATIMID TAPESTRY ROUNDELS 


Egypt during the long rule of the Fatimid dynasty (A.D. 969- 
1171) was pre-eminent among the countries of Islam in the arts, 
and in none, perhaps, more so than in weaving, which had 
always been important in Egypt. The royal workshops, known 
as tiraz, were world-famous, and the names of many medieval 
textiles were derived from the cities where these siraz were 
located. Chaucer, for example, knew fustian from Fustat; our 
own word, dimity, has come down to us from Damiette, one of 
the most famous of these ¢iraz cities. 

Two recent additions to the Museum’s collection are products 
of these Fatimid workshops. The first,’a roundel, woven in silk 
and linen, is framed by a border of pseudo-Kufic letters and 
floral scrolls. Within the frame, a falconer with a bird on a rope 
is surrounded by foliate devices, and the word Allah, in naskhi 
letters, is repeated four times. By comparing the style of the 
inscriptions to that of dated inscriptions on other Fatimid 
textiles the Museum’s roundel can be assigned to the first half of 
the twelfth century. The style of the Kufic letters and the little 
foliate scrolls is very close to that on dated tiraz of the reign 
of al-Mustansir (1035-1094),? a style which continued in use in 
the next century. The style of the zaskhi inscription is char- 
acteristic of the early twelfth century. An especially close 
parallel is to be found in a dated inscription on a textile in 
7 Alfred Stange, Deutsche Malerei der Gotik, Vol. III (Berlin, 1938), pp. 213 ff., Pls. 273, 274. 

8 Harald Busch, op. cit., p. 66, No. 11, Pls. 4, 10, and pp. 32-4. 
1 No. 52.255. Diam. 5”. Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund. Illustrated on p. 212. 
2 Cf., for example, Nos. 50.527 and 50.534 in the Cleveland Museum collection. 
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Boston’ from the reign of al-Hafiz (1130-1149), where the word 
Allah is written exactly as on the Museum textile. 

We know from wood carvings and ceramics that the Fatimids 
had a predilection for the use of figural motifs, although the 
presence of human figures on textiles from this period is almost 
unknown. The Museum’s textile, therefore, is especially im- 
portant because it shows that this interest in the representation 
of human figures did extend to textiles and that the style is the 
same as that found in other media.* The turban, the three- 
quarter profile, the large black eyes, the full round cheeks, and 
the long black locks either side of the face are in exactly the 
same style as those of the figures on painted ceramics. Though 
tapestry-woven in silks and linen on linen warps, like the 
majority of Fatimid textiles, this piece is unlike the others 
from the period in texture and quality as well as design; it is 
much closer to what is known of Coptic weaving and points to 
a closer relationship between the two styles and a longer sur- 
vival of the latter than has been generally conceded. 

The second roundel’ in the purely decorative character of its 
design as well as in color, quality, and texture is closer to the 
usual Fatimid textiles than is the foregoing example. It is 
tapestry-woven on a cloth of gossamer-fine blue linen, of which 
only traces remain. Originally the whole background of the 
design was of golden thread, but the metal has now almost 
entirely disappeared, leaving only the silken core. The roundel 
frame is decorated with a Kufic inscription, unfortunately un- 
decipherable; however, the style of the letters is similar to that 
of the letters in the other roundel. The seated crowned figure 
is typical of the “‘cross-legged ruler” figures found frequently in 
Islamic art, and especially close parallels are to be found in the 
Fatimid paintings at Palermo® and on a Siculo-Arabic ivory box 
in Wirzburg.’ It is possible that the figure may have been 
derived from representations of the Ascension of Alexander, 


3 No. 30.677. Cf. Nancy Pence Britton, 4 Study of Some Early Islamic Textiles in the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston (Boston, 1938), Fig. 83. 

4 Richard Ettinghausen, “Painting in the Fatimid Period: a Reconstruction,” Ars Islamica, 
Vol. IX (1942), pp. 112-24. 

5No. 50.541. Diam. 6%4’’. Purchase from the John L. Severance Fund. Ex Coll.: Dr. Emil 
Delmar, New York. Illustrated on p. 212. Published in G. Wiet, L’Exposition Persane de 1931 
Cairo, Musée National Arab, No. 67, Pl. XXV. 

6 Ettinghausen, op. cit., Fig. 7. 

Tbid., Fig. 20. 
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the objects in the hands being the baits for griffons. The style 
of the Kufic inscription and the general character of the weave 
point to a late eleventh-century date. This second textile should 
be compared to the famous “‘veil of St. Anne,” a Fatimid textile 
from the reign of Mustali (A.D. 1094-1101), preserved in the 
little church of Apt in France.’ DOROTHY G. SHEPHERD 


APPOINTMENT OF SHERMAN E. LEE 


Sherman E. Lee assumed the position of Curator of Oriental Art 
in The Cleveland Museum of Art on September 15, 1952. 
Dr. Lee took the degree of doctor of philosophy at Western 
Reserve University in 1941, doing volunteer work in the 
Oriental Department of the Museum from 1939 to 1941. He 
was Curator of Far Eastern Art in The Detroit Institute of Arts 
from 1941-1947, and served in the armed forces in the Far East 
from 1944-1946. He was Advisor on Collections, and later 
Officer in Charge, of the Arts and Monuments Division, General 
Headquarters, Tokyo, Japan. Returning to the United States 
after extensive travel in the Far East, he became Assistant 
Director and later Associate Director of the Seattle Art 
Museum, and left that position to come to Cleveland. With 
this background, he will be a very welcome addition to the 
staff of the Museum. WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 


CALENDAR FOR OCTOBER, 1952 


Wednesday 1. 8.15 p.m. Lecture: English Gardens. Alice Chauncey, Lon- 
don, England. Sponsored by The Garden Center 


of Greater Cleveland. 

Friday 3- 8.15 p.m. Dance Program: Cambodian Ballet Excerpts. 
Mara. 

Saturday 4. 1.30p.m. Young People. Dance Program: Fairy Tales of 
Cambodia. Mara. 


Sunday §- 2.00p.m. Radio-Phonograph Program until 5.00 p.m. 
George A. Kleinfeld. Each Sunday. 
3.00 p. m. Gallery Talk: Introduction to Museum Galleries. 
Dorothy VanLoozen. 
3-45 p.m. Dance Program: Cambodian Ballet Excerpts. 
Mara. 
5.15 p.m. McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 


8G. Marcais and G. Weit, “Le ‘Voile de Sainte Anne’ d’ Apt,” Monuments et Mémoires (Paris: 
Fondation Eugéne Piot), Vol. 34 (1934), pp. 177-194. 
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Friday Io. 2.00p.m. French Film: Orpheus. Jean Cocteau. English 


subtitles. 


8.00 p. m. French Film: Orpheus. English subtitles. 
Saturday 11. 1.30p.m. Young People. Czechoslovakian Color Puppet 


Film: The Emperor’s Nightingale. 


Sunday 12. 3.00p.m. Gallery Talk: The Gods of Egypt. Jane Grimes. 
3.00 p.m. Czechoslovakian Color Puppet Film: The Em- 


peror’s Nightingale. 


5.15 p.m. McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 
Wednesday 15. 8.15 p.m. Curator’s Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 
Friday 17. 8.15 p.m. Lecture: Antonio and Francesco Guardi. Antonio 


Morassi, Milan, Italy. 


Saturday 18. 1.30p.m. Young People. Disney Film: Alice in Wonderland. 
Sunday 19. 3.00p.m. Gallery Talk: French Paintings in Gallery IX. 


Marguerite Munger. 


3-45 p.m. Lecture: With a Color Camera in Western Europe. 


Paul B. Travis, The Cleveland Institute of Art. 


5.15 p.m. McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 
Friday 24. 8.15 p.m. Lecture: Contemporary English Painting and 


Sculpture. Eric Newton, Art Critic, The London 
Times. 


Saturday 25. 1.30p.m. Young People. Puppet Show: The Singing Pig. 


Junior League Puppeteers. Script, Mrs. Hunter 
Morrison. 


Sunday 26. 3.00p.m. Gallery Talk: Contemporary Art in the Museum 


Collection. Galleries IX and X. Gertrude S. 
Hornung. 


3-45 p.m. Lecture: Costume of the Italian Renaissance. 


Stella Mary Pearce, London, England. 


5.15 p.m. McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 
Wednesday 29. 8.15 p.m. Music Program. The Fortnightly Musical Club of 


Cleveland. 


Friday 31. 8.15 p.m. Piano Recital. Arthur Loesser. 


Gallery VIII . 


Gallery IX 
Gallery X . 
Gallery XI 
Gallery XVI . 
Little Gallery . 


Educational Corridor . 


EXHIBITIONS 
. American Paintings, XVII through XIX Cen- 
turies. 
. French Paintings, XIX-XX Centuries, 
. American Paintings, XX Century. 
. Oriental Collection. 
- Recently Acquired Prints. 


. Egypt. 
. Drawings by Outdoor Classes. 


Museum Galleries Closed on Mondays 
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AIL FROM THE PASSION OF CHRIST 
Hamburg School, Early XV Century 


Master of the Schlaegl Altar (Konrad von Vechta ?) 


German, 
he Mr. and Mrs. William H. Marlatt Fund, 1951 
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THE STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


Director WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 
Secretary to the Director LouiszE G. SCHROEDER 
Editorial Assistant Sirvia A. WUNDERLICH 
Comptroller WALTER A, CROLEY 

Cashier ALBERT J. GROSSMAN 
Registrar LILLIAN M. KERN 
Membership Secretary, Emeritus I. T. FRARY 


In Charge of Membership 
Assistant in Publicity ELIZABETH COLE 
In Charge of Printing Shop Epmunp H. Lutz 
In Charge of Photograph Shop RICHARD GODFREY 
Superintendent of Buildings JoHN W. McCasr 

Assistant Superintendent JosepH J. KRAYNAK 

Office Manager Gorpon E. Roos 


EpitH BurRous 


CURATORIAL AND EDUCATIONAL 


Curator of Decorative Arts WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 
Assoc. Cur. of Decorative Arts HELEN S, FooTE 
Assoc. Cur.of Classical Art SipviA WUNDERLICH 

Cur. of Textiles, Emeritus GERTRUDE UNDERHILL 
Assoc. Cur. of Textiles DorotHy G. SHEPHERD 
Asst. in Textiles EVELYN SVEC 

Curator of Oriental Art SHERMAN E. LEE 
Asst. in East Indian Art WILLIAM E. WARD 

Curator of Paintings HENRY SAYLES FRANCIS 
Assoc.Curator of Paintings — BURCHFIELD 
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Curator of Prints HENRY re LES FRANCIS 
Associate Curator of Prints Lrona E. PRASSE 

Curator of Musical Arts WALTER BLODGETT 


Curator of Education THoMAS Munro 
Assoc. Curator, Emeritus | Louise M. DUNN 
Associate Curator for Administration 

MARGARET F. BROWN 

Section of Circulating Exhibits 

Administrator Doris FE. DuNLAVY 

Preparator Josepn G. ALVAREZ 
Supervisors: DoROTHY VANL.OOZEN (Children’s 
Classes), MARGUERITE MUNGER (Clubs) 
WILLIAM E. WarD (Motion Pictures) 
GERTRUDE S. HORNUNG (Special Activities) 
F. RuGG_es (Special Exhibits) 
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LIBRARY 


Librarian ELLA TALLMAN 


ADMISSION 


Open free at all times. 
Hours from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. except as follows: 
Closed Mondays. 
Open Wednesdays 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. 
Open Sundays 1 p. m. to 6 p. m. 
Open Friday evenings 7 p. m. to 10 p. m. 
during lecture season. 
Closed July 4. Thanksgiving, and 
December 25. 


LIBRARY 


The art library is free to the public at all times. 
Books and current magazines for reference and 
photographs for loan are located on the ground 
floor. Lantern slides for loan are on the mezzanine 
floor. Open daily from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. except 
Sunday and Monday. From October through May 
the reading room is open Sunday, 3 p. m. to 6 
p. m., and Wednesday, 9 a. m.to7 p.m. 


LUNCHEON AND TEA 


Manager, MAYME FLoop 
Luncheon is served from 12 m. to 2 p 
Afternoon tea is served froin 3 p. m. +4 4. 30 p. m. 


Assistant Librarian CHARLOTTE VAN DER VEER 
Reference Assistant ELTA ALBAUGH 


GALLERY ADVICE 
Members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but appointments should be arranged in 


advance. 

SALES DESK 
Catalogues, color prints, post cards, Bulletins, 
books, and framed reproductions are for sale at 
the desk in the Armor Court. A list will be mailed 
on request. 

MEMBERSHIP 
Foundation Benefactors contribute 
Benefactor Fellows contribute 
Endowment Benefactors contribute 
Benefactors contribute 
Endowment Fellows contribute 
Fellows in Perpetuity contribute 
Fellows for Life contribute 
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Full particulars may be had upon request. 
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